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believe in consensus, but it happened recently and has spread 
across us like an oil slick. 

I do not believe in consensus. I am, however, committed to 
the sense of the meeting. “But it’s the same thing,” I hear 
people say, implying that “consensus” is merely a streamlining 
of language. And why not streamline it? “Sense of the meeting” 
is an unwieldy phrase. 

But I am aware that streamlined language results in subtle 
erosions in meaning. Thus “fan” becomes a word in its own 
right long after we have forgotten that it was originally a 
streamlining of “fanatic.” I suspect that many younger people 
are unaware that “recap” is a streamlined version of “recapitu¬ 
lation,” or “hype” of “hyperbole.” 

This would not be the first time that Quakers have altered 
meaning by streamlining language. The Religious Society of 
Friends is a shortened version of The Religious Society of the 
Friends ofThith. I once asked a gathering of Quakers, most of 
them young people, “What are Friends friends of?” Some 
guessed they were friends of each other. Others guessed they 
were friends of all people. Others guessed they were friends 
of the impoverished and downtrodden. Some guessed they were 
friends of the environment. Today, very few Quakers know that 
their founders considered themselves Friends of Truth. 

More than three words were lost in that streamlining. I 
suspect that some modem Friends would be uncomfortable 
being a Friend of Thith, given what Truth meant to Quaker 
founders. In effect, shortening the title changed its meaning. 

Even now, the streamlining of our name continues. As some 
official document is being prepared, a wedding certificate or 
an epistle, or as minutes are being discussed, someone is likely 
to rise to remind us that we are not The Society of Friends, 
but The Religious Society of Friends. Again, I suspect there are 
modem Quakers who are more comfortable with the shortened, 
less meaningful version. 
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Attractive, artistically devised T-shirts shorten it even 
further. “Quakers are Friends,” they say. And the line-drawing 
of varied people holding hands may be the source of young 
Quakers saying we are friends of all people. 

Through a similar process, Quakers may already have arrived 
at a place where they are more comfortable with consensus 
than with sense of the meeting. At a recent gathering of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s Camping Program Committee, the 
previous month’s minutes were read. They stated that the 
committee had reached consensus on three separate items. I 
responded to the usual request for omissions or corrections by 
saying, “I was unable to attend the last meeting but I hope 
you reached a sense of the meeting rather than consensus.” 

“What’s the difference?” asked one member of the committee. 
A ten-minute discussion followed. It was explained that consensus 
is achieved through a process of reasoning in which reasonable 
people search for a satisfactory decision. But in seeking the 
sense of the meeting we open ourselves to being guided to 
perfect resolution in Light, to a place where we sit in unity in 
the collective inward Presence. Through consensus we decide 
it; through sense of the meeting we turn it over, allowing it to 
be decided. “Reaching consensus is a secular process,” says 
a Friend. “In sense of the meeting God gets a voice.” 

We understand by now that Alcoholics Anonymous works be¬ 
cause individuals turn their alcoholism over to their higher power. 
Sense of the meeting works because we turn our decision making 
over to a higher power. Consensus is the product of an intellectual 
process. Sense of the meeting is a commitment to faith. 

Another Friend explains it this way: “Consensus is the product 
of willfulness. We will ourselves to a decision. Sense of the 
Meeting is a product of willingness in which we allow ourselves 
to be led. It is the difference between reason and faith.” 

Still another Friend puts it this way: “Consensus is an 
outward process in which a vote is taken without saying either 
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yea or nay. It involves listening to all concerns, and then, 
through a negotiation process, finding the best solution. Sense 
of the meeting hears all of the concerns, then moves beyond 
the verbal expressions to hear the spirit of the concern in order 
to discern what is ‘right’ for the group.” 

After the explanations, a five minute discussion led the 
Camping Program Committee to decide that it had, in fact, 
reached a sense of the meeting. “At least I hope so,” said one 
member. Within twenty minutes someone asked whether we 
had come to consensus on a new piece of business. 

Though “fan” is a shortened form of “fanatic,” and “hype” 
is a shortened form of “hyperbole,” “consensus” is not a 
shortened form of “sense of the meeting.” Unlike “fan” or 
“hype,” “consensus” is a word in its own right with its own 
meaning. And it doesn’t mean sense of the meeting. 

Consensus is a process in which adjustments and com¬ 
promises are made for the purpose of reaching a decision that 
all of us can accept. It brings us to an intellectually satisfactory 
conclusion. But sense of the meeting reaches beyond that. “It 
is a process,” explains a Friend, “that cares for the whole 
person and for the whole of the corporate body. Individuals 
may talk about the sense of the meeting, but until one experi¬ 
ences it as an inward process, it cannot be understood fully.” 

Because everyone has given up something to attain consensus 
commitment to the conclusion is often shallow. In one way or 
another we make decisions by “going along.”This is the weakness 
of consensus and a reason it frequently breaks down. Sense of 
the meeting, on the other hand, fosters powerful commitment. 

I can give examples of monthly meetings which nearly tore 
themselves apart by forcing consensus rather than reaching the 
sense of the meeting. Arms get twisted, individuals lobbied, 
and telephone campaigns mounted. I know of meetings from 
which members withdrew because of the pressure. I know of 
meetings which suffer extended residual distress. 
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I can illustrate the problem by drawing from my own experi¬ 
ence as director of Catoctin Quaker Camp. I drove back to 
camp late one evening. As I came up the mountain road, my 
headlights fell on eight counselors who had gathered on a 
bridge just beyond camp property. Three of them were smoking 
cigarettes. The others were socializing. It is policy that no one 
smoke at camp. By smoking beyond the camp’s boundary line, 
off-duty counselors maintained the letter of the policy. That 
was their intent. But I didn’t want smoking outside the camp’s 
property to become a significant social occasion which 
attracted smokers and non-smokers alike. 

At the next staff meeting I expressed my concern. “If you must 
smoke,” I said, “I’d appreciate your going off to do it alone. I 
don’t think it should be part of the fabric of the camp’s social life.” 

A long, heated discussion followed. (I’ve learned that address¬ 
ing people’s addictions always leads to long, heated discus¬ 
sions.) It became clear that the counselors really did enjoy one 
another’s company and that going off with smokers was an 
important part of the camp’s social fabric. “After all, we work 
hard and don’t get to spend much time together.” 

I pressed my points forcefully, twisting a few arms in the 
process. Because of my position as director my concerns 
carried weight. Still, I was unwilling to impose authority. I 
wanted agreement. So we all compromised, and after more 
than an hour of wrangling, achieved consensus. We allowed 
ourselves to settle for the arrangement that a smoker might go 
off to smoke with one or two other people. 

But I knew that we had not reached a sense of the meeting. 
For years we had nurtured sense of the meeting among us. We 
knew what it felt like. Clearly, this wasn’t it. I watched, 
sociologist-like, to see where this journey into forging a consen¬ 
sus would take us. Within a few weeks it took us back to the 
bridge just outside camp where groups of counselors hung 
around while some of them smoked. I learned what I had 
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already suspected. I had gotten agreement without commit¬ 
ment. If I wanted commitment it would have to come through 
the sense of the meeting. Little did I suspect that an explosive 
issue lurking in the background would provide that opportunity. 

Late in the winter a long article appeared in a Sunday edition 
of The Washington Post which described the struggles of a 
young man to recover from his involvement with drugs. The 
young man had been a counselor at Catoctin Quaker Camp. 
Though his performance had never given indication of a drug 
problem, one sentence in the article said that he had, on one 
occasion, brought drugs into the camp. 

Reaction was swift. A meeting was called. Frightened par¬ 
ents demanded assurances that drugs would never be available 
to children at camp. Given the climate of the time, I knew 
that I could not make that guarantee. Arguments triggered by 
understandable fear and frustration grew heated. Acrimony 
was hurled and thrown back. Deep wounds were inflicted. 

When counselors and staff arrived the following summer 
for their week of pre-camp, I opened the first business meeting 
by saying, “Let me tell you about my winter.” To virtually the 
same set of counselors who had reached the smoking consen¬ 
sus, I laid out all sides of the drug issue as objectively as I 
could. I concluded by saying, “In a few weeks I have to go 
to yearly meeting. They’ll want to know what we’ve done about 
this. I think the best way to begin is to let you ask me questions 
for the purpose of clarification or information gathering.” The 
questions went on for an hour, most arising from disbelief over 
implicit lack of trust in their work. The intensity of the reaction 
seemed to them disproportionate. 

Finally I said, “I think we should set this aside for now. 
Take time to talk about it among yourselves. We can discuss 
it again at tomorrow night’s business meeting. I also suggest 
that I not be there. You might talk more freely without me.” 
All of this was approved. 
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At the next night’s business meeting we dealt with a few 
agenda items. Then I excused myself and retreated to my cabin. 
The meeting went on for two hours. Another closed meeting 
was asked for and scheduled. I had decided I would not inquire 
about those meetings; rather, I would wait until someone 
approached me. No one did. 

If anything, the work of opening the camp went more 
smoothly than usual. Spirits and enthusiasm were high. What¬ 
ever process counselors and staff were working their way 
through seemed to spark their sense of purpose. Assigned jobs 
were completed. Unassigned jobs were undertaken. The 
“things done” list grew. The “things needing attention” list 
shrank. Paddles and life jackets were hung in rows. Canoes 
were washed and racked. Kitchen equipment was scrubbed. 
Climbing ropes and gear were checked and double checked. 
Overnight tarps were grommetted and roped. Pack-out food 
was procured, organized, and stored. Shelters were cleaned 
and repaired. Overnight camping gear was distributed by unit. 
The rope swing and volleyball net were up. In business meet¬ 
ings, sense of the meeting came easily. But I remained ignorant 
of the direction of people’s “drug policy” thoughts. 

Campers arrived and camp began. It ran like a finely tuned 
engine. The first week’s overnight trips went out and returned. 
Around the campfire, hero stories abounded. But I continued 
to wonder about drugs and The Washington Post. 

One morning a counselor came to me and said, “We need 
to have another meeting and you need to be there.” 

“When?” I asked. 

‘Tonight would be good,” she said. 

After we had gathered, we took an extended moment of 
silence. With hopes high I asked, “So where are we with this?” 

A young woman answered. “We can’t seem to get anywhere. 
We’ve started to go around and around.” 

“People are uncomfortable about making rules other people 
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have to obey,” said another young woman. 

A spasm of mini-panic displaced my hopes. 

Then Ethan said, “All we can do is ask each other questions.” 

“Like what?” I asked. 

“Like, ‘Am I being true to myself?’” 

A ray of hope replaced my mini-panic. “Like what else?’ I asked. 

“Like, ‘Am I being true to the spirit of Camp Catoctin? . . . ’” 

“Do you people know what queries are?” I asked. 

I was surprised that no one did. “Queries are questions you 
ask yourselves. They keep you focused on whatever you want 
to focus on. When Ethan said, ‘Am I being true to myself? Am I 
being true to the spirit of Camp Catoctin?’ he was asking queries.” 

“I don’t see how that helps us,” said another young man. 

“Well,” I said, “if you wrote a set of queries, we could ask 
one at each business meeting. Then you could meditate on it 
for a minute. This would help you keep it in mind; or at least 
close to mind.” 

“We could do that,” someone said. 

In time honored Quaker fashion I suggested that a committee 
be appointed to develop a set of queries. When I asked who 
would like to be on it, everyone’s hand went up. With some 
difficulty we whittled the committee down to eight. I asked 
Ethan if he would be convener. He said he would. 

“When would you like to meet?” I asked. 

“As soon as this is over,” he replied. 

I explained that Quaker committee meetings are open and 
that people not specifically appointed to the committee might 
participate. We concluded with a moment of silence after 
which I left. Everyone else stayed. 

The second week’s overnight trips went out and returned. 
Around the campfire, hero stories abounded. Surely, camp had 
never run so well. 

Then Ethan came to me and said, “We need another meeting 
and you need to be there.” 
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Copies of the queries were handed out. We began the painful 
and time consuming process of arranging language and clarify¬ 
ing meaning. I was not yet completely satisfied when Charlie 
said, “We don’t need to nit-pick words any more. We know 
what our values are.” 

The meeting fell silent. We had found the sense of the meeting, 
that place where silence acknowledges God’s presence among 
us. The silence went on and on. It seemed a shame to end it. 

When I went to yearly meeting I was asked what my response 
had been to the Washington Post article. I passed out copies of 
the queries. “These are wonderful,” someone said. Yearly 
Meeting also fell silent. 

That sense of the meeting held for six years. At Catoctin 
Quaker Camp six years constitutes a generation of counselors. 
When a similar issue arose, it involved alcohol. This time, 
when the sense of the meeting was reached, it came in the 
form of a minute: “We encourage each other to refrain from 
the use of substances which might harm our performance or 
the camp’s reputation.” This, too, held. 

In reaching for the sense of the meeting, any decision made 
is simply one part of a process that brings us together under 
the umbrella of that Spirit which resides within and over us 
all. Many of us, like myself, are adults before we become 
Quakers. We are not steeped in the process. Because coming 
to a sense of the meeting involves the way Quakers make 
decisions, it is easy to assume that its purpose is to make 
decisions. And since its purpose seems to be to make decisions 
unanimously, and since Quakers are not very good at instructing 
one another, it is easy to call it consensus. The purpose of 
consensus is to produce a product. It is aimed at a decision. 
The pursuit of the sense of the meeting involves nurturing a 
process which is completed when God’s recognizable presence 
settles over us in silence. 

A Friend wrote to me, “In the consensus process we have 
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investment in our agenda. Under the sense of the meeting we 
have to let go of our agenda and listen to God’s agenda.” 

Impatience over smoking at camp led to consensus. The 
following summer, patience with the process of waiting for 
Light allowed Catoctin Quaker Camp to function harmoniously 
even before we reached our sense of the meeting. A subtle 
awareness of the Presence, even if not identified as such, had 
crept in among us. Our immersion in the process elevated the 
quality of our work and the atmosphere in which it was done. 

If the process is allowed to work we arrive at a place of 
Intended Resolution in which an elegant solution is delivered 
to us out of Light. Thus, when I compromised with the staff 
on the specific number of people who could go off and smoke, 
no one was really satisfied. In wrestling with the issue of drugs 
in camp, no compromises were made, and the conclusion 
delivered to us was better than any we might have imagined 
at the outset. 

When we seek the sense of the meeting we allow ourselves 
to be directed to the solution that awaits us. It is a process of 
surrender to our highest natures, and a recognition that, even 
though each of us is possessed of light, there is only one Light. 
At the end of the process we reside in that Light. We have 
allowed ourselves to be led to a transcendent place of unmis¬ 
takable harmony, peace, and tender love. 

Over and over newcomers or visitors to Catoctin Quaker 
Camp remark, “I have never been in a place with such powerful 
bonding. You can feel the love these people have for each 
other.” Newcomers to the staff fear that they might be excluded 
from what seems a closed circle of people powerfully commit¬ 
ted to one another. What they are unable to see is that the circle 
is open. Once they have participated in discovering the sense 
of the meeting they move into the bonding. Before long they 
forget that they once felt incapable of making entry. Commit¬ 
ment to the work and commitment to each other are natural 
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by-products of the sense of the meeting. When we allow 
ourselves to be led to and gathered by the peace of Light and 
Love where unity rests in silence, bonds are forged which 
extend infinitely. 

I recently happened upon one of the long ago counselors 
who helped mold the queries into a sense of the meeting. In 
unspoken ways, he and I sensed an ongoing depth of connection 
that is uncommon in ordinary comings and goings. After all, 
we had acknowledged the Presence together. 


II. Allowing the Process 

A Quaker meeting for worship is particularly vulnerable to 
abuse. It requires constant nurture and discipline. Its centered- 
ness can be jeopardized by individuals determined to be heard, 
whose truths are unassailable, who belittle the offerings of 
others, who need to lecture, who need to correct. 

We sometimes overlook that meetings for business are also 
meetings for worship, even as Friends’ weddings and memorial 
meetings are meetings for worship. Thus meetings for business 
are subject to the same kinds of abuse and require the same kind 
of nurture and discipline as meetings for worship. Robert’s Rules 
of Order apply neither to meeting for worship nor to meeting for 
business. Faithfulness to the worship process does. The Quaker 
business meeting is as dependent on the sensitivity, good will, 
and spiritual readings of its participants as is meeting for worship. 

If the process by which we discover the sense of the meeting 
is to work, we must be willing to lay aside personal needs and 
grievances; we must be willing to reach beyond what you or 
I want. When I am able to set my ideas aside, and you are 
able to set your ideas aside, doors are opened which allow 
solutions to enter on a shaft of Light. 

The sense of the meeting is not discovered through compe- 
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tition of ideas. Outcomes should be determined neither by 
rhetorical skill, nor logical brilliance. The test of reason is not 
the test. Though compromise and moving toward consensus 
are tools which can assist early in the process, they must be 
laid aside as we reach for the Inward Presence. 

Ideas should be offered and explained, rather than argued. 
They should be heard thoughtfully and respectfully, just as 
messages in meeting for worship are heard thoughtfully and 
respectfully. Sense of the meeting requires listening rather than 
contending, weighing rather than reacting. It requires the kind 
of patience that understands that all things will work them¬ 
selves out in due course. Unless we are willing to settle for 
consensus, pressures imposed by urgency must not be allowed 
to erode the process. Quaker business procedure, subjected to 
a clock, is always corrupted. 

Sense of the meeting was seriously tested by the epic Sandy 
Spring balcony dispute. After the founding of Sandy Spring 
Friends School, the local meeting house could not contain the 
large crowds which arrived for choral concerts and graduations. 
Performances and celebrations were marred by disgruntled, 
disappointed people milling around outside. 

Probably through a sense of the meeting, the building’s 
designers foresaw that a balcony might someday be needed. 
They built the ceiling two stories high in order to accommodate 
its fiiture construction. Now, a hundred and fifty years later, 
their vision seemed warranted. 

No one challenged the need for a balcony. The dispute arose 
over remnants of the ancient partition which had once separated 
men’s and women’s business meetings. The partition’s lower 
section had long since been removed. But the upper half cut 
across the open second story and bisected the wall against 
which the balcony would be constructed. It served no structural 
or functional purpose except to remind Friends of their history. 

History, it turned out, carried weight. Some Friend, often 
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elderly, would say, “But I love that old partition. It reminds 
me of where we’ve come from.” Another Friend would say, “That 
partition has been there all my life. I’m not sure I could worship 
here any more if it were gone.” Someone would add, “It wouldn’t 
look like the meeting house without it.” Another friend would 
look up wistfully and say, “I love those beautiful old panels.” 

Sandy Spring’s business meeting reached impasse. “Those 
beautiful old panels” became the symbol of the impasse. In 
doing so, they provided the narrow opening through which we 
could reach for the transcendent solution. During a meeting 
for worship, three years after the balcony issue had been 
raised. Brook Moore was moved to rise from the facing bench 
to say, “I see a balcony in this room and it is faced with the 
panels from the partition.” Sense of the meeting lay in the 
silence that followed. With little hesitation, the next business 
meeting adopted Brook’s vision. 

The balcony filled for Sandy Spring Friends School’s gradu¬ 
ation on the morning after its completion. That afternoon it 
filled again for the memorial service of a cherished member 
of the meeting. No one thought it coincidental that the new 
balcony would fill twice on its first day of availability. 

We might have gotten a balcony sooner if we had been 
willing to force the issue. Arguments and logic were unassail¬ 
able. But we would have left a residue of hard feeling; and 
we would have been deprived of the glow of unity that came 
from the solution given to us out of silence. 

Consensus involves a process in which we promulgate, 
argue, and select or compromise ideas until we can arrive at 
an acceptable decision. When we seek the sense of the meeting, 
the decision is a by-product. It happens along the way. The 
purpose of seeking the sense of the meeting is to gather 
ourselves in unity in the presence of Light. 

During the three year balcony quest, despite frustrations, 
there was heightened sensitivity for each other’s feelings. And 
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when Light came, those sensitivities heightened the sense of 
unity. The elderly Friends who loved the partition are gone; 
but even now, I find myself connected with them. When I look 
up at those “beautiful old panels,” I momentarily step with 
them again into the Presence out of which our unity came. 

Three components are essential in the process which leads 
to a sense of the meeting; and since none is independent of 
the others they are likely to overlap and intertwine: 

1. Release. After an issue has been presented to the business 
meeting, Friends should allow Friends whose feelings have 
been aroused to release those feelings. Tears, harsh words, 
raised or shaking voices, difficulty with articulation—any of 
these might accompany release. Friends who release their feelings 
should be listened to lovingly. No effort should be made to 
intervene—to correct, argue, analyze, criticize, clarify, or ex¬ 
plain away. Sometimes we need to get something off our chests. 

Release should be encouraged and appreciated. It clears the 
air. It is part of the process which enables us to arrive together 
in the silence of Light accepted. By emptying themselves of 
anguish, anxiety, fear, anger, perhaps even joy, Friends open 
their minds for an inpouring of Light. I remember a young 
staff member in a business meeting at Catoctin Quaker Camp 
who interrupted the process only a few sentences from comple¬ 
tion. With tears of excitement in her eyes she blurted out, “It 
really works, doesn’t it.” This outburst of her joy of discovery 
sweetened the silence when it settled. 

Loving encouragement allows feelings to emerge at any 
point in the discussion. Tender attentiveness is the meeting’s 
gift. Those who release feelings, in their turn, give a gift back 
to the meeting. “I am safe in this place,” is the unspoken 
message; “otherwise I would not allow myself to do this.’’That 
sense of safety makes the business meeting safe for everyone. 
And that sense of a safe haven is essential in reaching for the 
sense of the meeting. 
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2. Long Focus. The sense of the meeting is the object of business 
meeting. Thus we should focus our attention beyond the imme¬ 
diate discussion toward the sense of the meeting. People fresh 
from a background of vote taking and consensus-making find 
this difficult. Even experienced Friends sometimes forget. In 
my own case, when ideas or positions become really important 
to me, I am inclined to invest myself emotionally. I shorten 
my focus and interfere with progression toward Light. 

Strong feelings, really important issues, personal invest¬ 
ment—these push us toward forging a consensus. Though 
release of my strong feelings is appropriate, fighting for their 
supremacy is not. Ideas and quality thinking are essential to 
the process, but ideas in competition shorten focal length. 
There have been times when my ideas have prevailed. But 
getting what I wanted has never worked out to be as fulfilling, 
even though it might seem so momentarily, as joining together 
in consciousness of Light. 

I once watched a softball game with a friend. “Did you see 
what the third baseman did on that play?” I asked. 

“No,” came the reply, “I was watching the play at first.” 

“So was I,” I said. 

“How can you see both at the same time?” asked the friend. 

“Watch the next play,” I said, “but don’t look at the game. 
Focus your eyes on that tree just beyond the right field fence.” 

My friend did. “Did you see the play at first base?” I asked. 

“Yes,” my friend responded. 

“What did the third baseman do?” 

“He came in for a bunt.” 

“What did the shortstop do?” 

“He covered second base. This is amazing. I never knew 
you could do that. It’s a little hard on the eyes. Everything is 
a little out of focus.” 

“It’s a paradox,” I said. “By focusing on something in the 
distance you can see more, even though everything closer is 
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a little out of focus.” 

It’s somewhat like looking out from a mountain at the towns, 
farms, woodlands, and roadways below. Your eyes take in so 
much. There is an order, a symmetry, as if the whole thing had 
been laid out by plan; as if it were given to you to see the 
plan. None of this is evident from studying the parts close up. 
The short view includes the rivalries, pettiness, bitterness, 
struggle, conflict, and inequities that generate ugliness. But 
the long view, like a great painting, has a quality of timeless¬ 
ness. From the mountain the only visible motion is traffic 
which moves slowly, as if no one were ever in a hurry to get 
anywhere. Sharp edges are blurred. The pain and ugliness, though 
we know they are there, are transcended by distance. We have 
now seen that the earth, viewed from space, is magnificent. 

Experienced Friends who treasure sense of the meeting 
stand on an inward high place and look beyond the ideas being 
discussed. From this vantage point ideas lose the sharp edge 
of immediacy. They are easier to examine for their real worth. 
A Friend recently said to me, “I don’t go to business meeting 
anymore; it’s become too contentious.” I suspect this Friend 
might return if focal length were longer. 

A period of silence is sometimes suggested when discussion 
gets difficult, angiy, or competitive. This enables us to focus 
on the tree beyond the right field fence. By fuzzing the close, 
sharp edges, we might be led to see more clearly. 

If clarity is still not forthcoming, it is appropriate to lay an 
issue over. Because there are always Friends among us who 
retain long focus even between business meetings, clarity 
might come during the next week or month. Someone who is 
quietly walking the dog, or listening to the rain fall, or waiting 
for sleep to arrive may suddenly be opened. The epic balcony 
dispute was laid over many times. After three years, clarity 
finally came during meeting for worship. 

Letting go of competitive decision-making within the familiar 
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framework of debate is not easy. But it is essential. Contention 
and compromise, though sometimes appropriate in early stages 
of discussion, narrow our focus. 

3. Transition to Light. As we continue to address an issue, as we 
lay aside any need to win, as we turn increasingly inward in order 
to transcend differences, long focus brings us to the Source of 
resolution and clarity. It is in this Light that God’s voice is heard. 

From the Light we sense an influx of enveloping harmony. 
Peace tinged with triumph settles upon individuals and over 
the meeting. When we feel the Presence settle among us, and 
silence overtakes us, we have arrived where we want to be. 
Silence is an inward and outward sign that the process has 
been completed. A sensitive clerk will allow the silence to linger. 

Transition to Light makes possible a gathered meeting. This 
is why Friends consider business meeting to be an extension 
of meeting for worship. The process of reaching unity in Light 
brings us close to the peace that passeth understanding. 

I recall a business meeting which had almost concluded. 
The clerk asked for any new business. A woman rose and told 
how she had come down the lane to the meeting house on the 
Memorial Day just past. She began to cry. Through her release 
she explained with quavering voice that she saw men with 
guns in the Quaker graveyard. 

“There are people buried in the graveyard who served in the 
military,” someone said, interrupting her release. “The men 
were honoring them.” 

“But they were in my graveyard with guns,” she said through 
tears. 

Her release set off others who were equally distressed that 
men with guns should enter the graveyard. The meeting listened 
tenderly as other Friends spoke through their weeping. 

Another Friend spoke up, this time in anger. “Who do those 
people think they are, walking into our graveyard with guns?” 
Other angry voices were raised and listened to patiently. 
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“They’re from veterans groups,” someone explained. “They 
decorate the graves of veterans every Memorial Day.” 

Discussion shifted back and forth between concern about 
guns in the graveyard, and the care that veterans took to 
remember veterans. “After all,” someone said, “we knew they 
had served in the military when we allowed them to be buried 
there. In many cases it’s on the gravestone.” 

“If a choice has to be made between Linda feeling as she 
does, and men with guns in the graveyard, that is not a difficult 
choice,” said a Friend. By shifting concern from guns to Linda, 
from the issue to the sensibilities of a member of the meeting, 
he had begun to lengthen the focus. 

Transition to Light came swiftly. “Do you have strong feel¬ 
ings about the veterans being remembered?” an older Friend 
asked Linda. 

Because she had been given opportunity to release, Linda 
was able to move with the meeting toward clarity. “No. I have 
no objection to the men being remembered,” she said. 

“Might we allow them to decorate the graves but leave their 
guns outside?” suggested the older Friend. Another Friend 
responded, “I can approve of that if it is acceptable to Linda.” 

“Yes,” said Linda, “I would find that acceptable.” The 
meeting fell silent and then adjourned. 

That simple resolution almost seemed like a compromise. 
But a year later, when no one expected it, Linda reported to 
the meeting that she had visited the graveyard on Memorial 
Day to check on the veterans. “They left their guns outside 
when they went in,” she said. The silence that followed 
amplified the sense of unity we had felt a year earlier. 

Another business meeting in which there was a great deal 
of release came to a much less predictable sense of the meeting. 
Even now, those who were there are amazed. During the time 
when Nixon’s presidency was in difficulty, Sandy Spring’s 
Peace and Social Concerns Committee composed an epistle 
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addressed to Friends of Whittier Meeting. Seeking approval to 
send it, their clerk read it to the business meeting. It described 
Quaker distress and embarrassment over Nixon’s membership 
in The Religious Society of Friends and urged Whittier Friends 
to read him out of their meeting. 

The floodgates of release broke open. Dramatic excoriations 
of Nixon intermingled with accolades for the committee in 
taking so forthright, difficult, and courageous a stand. These 
were followed by angry disclaimants who castigated the meet¬ 
ing for its appalling short sightedness in not recognizing the 
greatness of the embattled president. Excoriaters shook and 
disclaimers quaked. 

Before asking to be recognized, Elizabeth Haviland, a di¬ 
minutive Friend of enormous stature, allowed the energy of 
indignation to wane. She spoke softly. No one could remember 
her ever speaking otherwise. “I had hoped that Friends had 
reached a place where they no longer read people out of 
meeting,” she said. Focus had lengthened. 

Before long the meeting instructed the Committee on Peace 
and Social Concerns to draft an epistle expressing our hope 
that any pressures Whittier Meeting might be feeling during 
this difficult time were not overwhelming. Further, because of 
our proximity to Washington, Sandy Spring offered its assis¬ 
tance if Whittier felt we could help them in any way. 

Who, at the outset, would have dreamed that we would be 
led to that resolution? Awe was in silence that followed. 

It is not essential that all three of the key components be 
employed every time a sense of the meeting is sought. Some¬ 
times a sense of the meeting comes without release, or without 
long focus, or without a transition to Light. It is possible that 
after release has taken place, a conclusion is clear. It is possible 
that discussion can take place without release. It is possible 
that a proposal will be made that is immediately followed by 
silent acceptance in Light. The nature of the issue and the 
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feelings generated by it will determine the mix. Obviously, 
discussions as charged as a Quaker president in trouble, or a 
balcony in the meeting house, will involve all the ingredients— 
perhaps over an extended period of time. 

By opting for consensus we decide that the immediacy of 
a decision is more important than moving toward spiritual 
completion as a gathered people. But the spiritual strength for 
which Quakers are renowned does not grow out of decisions 
reached by consensus. Consensus gives us functional, utilitar¬ 
ian decisions whose main value is that we get them; and sooner 
is better than later. 

One Friend, concerned about the trend to consensus says, 
“At my meeting, the business needs to end at a certain time. 
There are so many people with concerns that we feel pressure 
to complete business quickly.” Thus decisions are made out of 
a sense of urgency, rather than because they unite us. A sense 
of urgency is, in itself, uncentering. How can we make deci¬ 
sions that center us when we are functioning out of uncentered- 
ness? When we speed up to meet time requirements we become 
impatient with release; and release is essential to our centered- 
ness. “Let’s get on with this,” someone is likely to say. Impati¬ 
ence itself is uncentering; and so the spiral continues. 

We are products of a culture committed to products. The 
process by which we produce the products is, at best, secon¬ 
dary. Whether the product be a car or a victory or a decision, 
how we get it seems less important than that we get it. It 
matters only peripherally that factory workers are bored and 
angry, that college athletics are corrupt and exploitive, that 
arms are twisted and time pressures imposed in order to get 
decisions made. Each day when I came home from school my 
mother asked me, “What did you accomplish today?” In those 
few words, process was put in its place. 

In seeking the sense of the meeting, process is paramount. 
When I try to think of decisions made in business meetings 
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that were more important than the process by which they were 
made, I am unable to. The gifts generated by that process seem 
endless. As you come to treasure sense of the meeting, aware¬ 
ness of the Presence becomes part of you. You begin to take 
it with you. You are changed by it. You perceive the world 
differently; and Quakers at their best are people who perceive 
the world differently. As your perceptions change they begin 
to affect perceptions around you. Some quality of the Presence 
seems to be infectious. People who have never heard of sense 
of the meeting sense that they are being listened to—their ideas 
valued. Their self esteem is nurtured. Their defenses go down. 
They come to enjoy an atmosphere where thoughts are stirred in 
a pot rather than attacked. Their thinking sharpens. Articulation 
improves. Ideas ultimately become our ideas. People laugh a 
lot. They like themselves. Their friendships deepen, their loyal¬ 
ties strengthen. And, as in Quaker business meeting, it is not 
decisions they respond to, but a process and a Presence through 
which they sense their joyful connection to one another. 


III. The Great Testimony 

The purpose of ritual is to evoke transformation. Through the 
ritual of marriage, a man and woman become one flesh. In 
primitive cultures, and in modem cultures which continue to 
practice their primitive rites, a boy is transformed into a man; 
a girl becomes a woman; a man becomes a hunter or warrior. 

Christian churches throughout the world celebrate Communion, 
the ritual re-enactment of The Last Supper. In high churches the 
ritual blessing of the bread and wine transubstantiates it into the 
literal presence of Jesus. Thus the communicant, by ingesting a 
portion of the Presence, becomes one with Christ and is trans¬ 
formed. In other churches, which do not practice transubstan- 
tiation, the communicant partakes of Christ metaphorically. 
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and is transformed by becoming filled with Christ’s spirit. 

Through the process by which Quakers attain the sense of the 
meeting, transformation occurs. We are changed. We feel, in a 
literal way, the loving Presence which hovers over us. It manifests 
in the love we have for one another. We form invisible bonds 
among ourselves which transcend the petty and make the next 
sense of the meeting more desirable and more readily attainable. 
We are participants in each other’s well being. Later we may 
stop to wonder whose idea evolved into the sense of the meeting. 
But we can’t remember. Often the person through whom the idea 
came cannot remember. We sense that the sense of the meeting 
came through us and for us, but not from us. We are amazed 
that it works—exactly as it’s supposed to. Over and over we are 
amazed; it is appropriate that awe and transformation coexist. 

Whether we wish to admit it or not, the sense of the meeting 
is a Quaker equivalent of Communion. We absorb and are 
absorbed by Light. We reach, if only momentarily, that place 
beyond time where we taste tranquillity. We have slipped 
beyond issues and answers to a place where peace and love 
are the same words. We are immersed in a mystical moment 
even though we might not consider ourselves mystics. We take 
to ourselves the gift of experiential faith which the early 
Friends promised us. And we make decisions which feel good 
to us long after they cease to be germane. For a Faith that eschews 
outward ritual, the Quakers possess a powerful one; and it works. 

The world yearns for transformation. It is sated with sorrow 
and longs for tenderness. It is weary of exploitation and longs 
for trust. It is bloated with misery and longs for succor. It 
hungers for peace and cries out to be fed. Yet Quakers, who 
keep alive the hope of transformation, do not sense that they 
possess a unique tool of transformation. 

My Friend and mentor. Thorny Brown, once said to me, 
“There are no political solutions to what are basically spiritual 
questions.” Laws do not transform hearts. Disarmament 
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treaties do not disarm minds. Cargoes of food temporarily fill 
bellies but never fill the cavern of spiritual emptiness. The 
process through which Quakers reach the sense of the meeting 
transforms hearts, disarms minds, and feeds the spirit. For 
some reason we seem reluctant to use it, even among ourselves. 
In our haste to make “important” decisions, we are likely to 
look for consensus. 

In the opening sentence of his dying statement, James Naylor 
expressed the essence of the Quaker experience: “There is a 
Spirit which I feel, that delights to do no evil, nor to revenge 
any wrong . . .” It is of this Spirit that George Fox speaks 
when he relates his response to the agents of Oliver Cromwell 
who offered to free him from prison in exchange for accepting 
a military commission. “I told them I lived in the virtue of 
that Life and Power that took away the occasion of all wars.” 
Since that statement, Quakers have sought to take away the 
occasion of all wars, including their refusal to assist George 
Washington at Valley Forge. But somehow we haven’t quite done 
it. At times our efforts seem feeble and ineffective to us. We 
despair at the determination with which war is pursued. At times, 
we seem to focus on despondence; sometimes, for extended 
periods, our discouragement colors our meetings for worship. 

Perhaps our difficulty lies not so much in seeking to take 
away the occasion of all wars, but in our inability to dwell 
consistently in the virtue of Life and Power. Rather than feel 
the Spirit that delights to do no evil nor to revenge any wrong, 
we pursue economic and political solutions. 

George Fox implies that we are not required to end war. We 
are encouraged to live in the virtue of Life and Power, to center 
ourselves in it. That will take away the occasion of all wars. 
Through our centeredness we commune with the Spirit that 
delights to do no evil, that negates occasions for war. With our 
lives centered in that Spirit of Life and Power, war must wither. 
Is there a query which asks: “Do I dwell consistently in the 
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virtue of Life and Power so that occasions for war may dwindle?” 
More than the world needs transforming. Perhaps we might 
first transform ourselves. 

We can begin with sense of the meeting. The potential for 
individuals to center and be transformed through discovering 
the sense of the meeting is enormous. And, because decisions 
reached through a sense of the meeting are given to us through 
the virtue of Life and Power, the possibilities for solutions 
which take away the occasion for war are infinite. 

But Quakers’ faith in the sense of the meeting fades. A 
number of years ago I led a workshop at a convocation of 
Quaker schools in Philadelphia. The topic assigned to me was: 
“What is the Quaker Message For the Future?” I based my talk on 
the idea that sense of the meeting might be one of the world’s 
best hopes. At the same time, in another room, a workshop 
leader explained to school administrators that sense of the 
meeting is not applicable to the running of Quaker institutions. 

My own experience has taught me that it is applicable. 
Catoctin Quaker Camp has been run through the sense of the 
meeting for twenty-five years. At an immediate and functional 
level, major decisions of policy and practice have been made 
over and over in business meetings comprised largely of teen¬ 
agers. This has been successful enough that the governing 
board of the camp came to recognize that the power of a 
Quaker community must grow out of its own sense of the 
meeting. Thus the board ceased promulgating functional policy 
for the camp. Board decisions affecting day-to-day functions 
are passed on to the camp as suggestions. Often someone from 
the board will explain how the board sees a problem and what 
the board’s position is. Usually the camp business meeting 
will accept the proposal. Even policy decisions are brought to 
staff meetings. I remember an occasion on which the board 
suggested a wage scale which substantially increased salaries 
for experienced counselors. I assumed this would be accepted 
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without hesitation. The sense of that meeting was that salary 
increases were inadvisable; they might encourage people to 
seek jobs at the camp primarily because of the pay scale. The 
board honored that decision. 

In response to the Catoctin experience of sense of the 
meeting, administrators of other Quaker institutions sometimes 
say that running a summer camp is different from running a 
year round, day to day operation. Perhaps it is. But no Quaker 
institution of which I have direct experience makes day-to-day 
decisions whose immediacy is as critical or far reaching as in 
a summer camp. Through the sense of the meeting, decisions 
are made regularly to commit campers to situations where their 
physical, emotional, and spiritual well-being are put at risk, what 
we call safe danger. Deciding to put campers in the rapids when 
the river is rising is never a light decision. In these meetings 
decisions are reached as to what constitutes age-appropriate 
activities. Safety procedures are analyzed. Support systems are 
devised and put in place. Within the framework of decisions 
made, counselors assume responsibility for their campers’ well 
being and take them off into the wilderness. 

I remember one occasion when the oldest campers brought 
their canoes home a day early. This enabled me to allocate 
them to a younger unit for the forthcoming overnights. I asked 
several counselors if they would like to use them. No, they 
said. Their campers were very excited about the trip they had 
already planned. I went finally to the counselors of the 
youngest campers. They jumped at the chance to use the 
canoes. Their trip was put out on a relatively gentle stretch of 
Antietam Creek from where they paddled through high adven¬ 
ture down to the Potomac River. 

I got in trouble at the next staff meeting. “How come you let 
children that young use the canoes?” asked one of the counselors. 

“The canoes were available,” I answered, a little disturbed 
that the issue had been raised. 
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“But you didn’t consult us,” came the response. 

“I didn’t think I needed to,” I said. “I thought it made no 
sense not to use the canoes on an overnight. Besides, I did 
consult people who were here. Most of you had left for your 
trips before they became available.” 

“But it’s camp policy that campers that young don’t go out 
overnight with the canoes,” I was told. And that explained the 
concern. It was more an issue of policy than of canoes—and 
camp policy always proceeded out of the sense of the meeting. 
Once it was understood that lack of availability, not policy, 
kept the youngest campers from using canoes on overnights, 
we quickly reached a sense of the meeting that canoes should 
be allocated in the usual way, but could be offered to the 
youngest units if they became available. The real lesson in this 
was the importance to the staff that their place in the decision¬ 
making process not be subverted. That process, rooted in the 
sense of the meeting, is the source from which our unity, 
energy, and commitment were derived. 

I have heard people say that Quakers don’t teach each other 
sense of the meeting because it can’t be taught. Perhaps this 
is true. However, through a long procession of small openings, 
the summer camp has taught us that sense of the meeting can 
be learned. 

On Thursday nights, after the overnight trips have returned 
and the homecoming feast has been devoured, everyone assem¬ 
bles at the fire circle. We celebrate our reunion with a few 
songs, most of them rowdy. Then we launch into hero and 
adventure stories from the recent trips. Whoever want to tell 
a story does. A glow of accomplishment and self worth rises 
as the fire begins to subside. Almost everyone has been in¬ 
volved in an adventure and almost everyone is a hero. The 
stories go on and on. The older campers usually display more 
skill in the telling than the younger. They’ve had more years 
of practice. But the real training is in listening. Everyone is 
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heard lovingly. Amazing patience develops for the soft-voiced 
small child who, daringly and haltingly, with interjected gig¬ 
gles or excruciatingly long pauses, attempts a story, perhaps 
for the first time. This is often received with applause which 
encourages the child to speak again sometime. 

On Sunday nights we reassemble at the fire circle. This time 
we sing hymns (even some of these are rowdy). But then the 
mood changes. This time stories are not requested. Instead, a 
question on some aspect of the spiritual quest is posed: perhaps, 
“Sometimes we ask you to be quiet. At other times we ask for 
silence. What is the difference between quiet and silence?” 
The campers, who carry with them the acceptance of their 
story telling, willingly probe their private, inner places for 
answers. Not everyone will speak. On some occasions only a 
few will speak. At other times we will go around the circle twice 
to assure that everyone has had a chance. On this night one of 
the children responds, “Quiet is empty. Silence is full.” Everyone 
listens. No one challenges. Silence follows every statement. 

Through this process, and over a period of years, campers 
grow in the depth of their answers and the sensitivity of their 
listening. This, combined with the accumulated effect of short, 
daily, silent meetings for worship, allows those who ultimately 
become counselors to move easily into business meetings. 
They have acquired the listening and weighing skills they need. 
For them participation feels perfectly natural. They have 
learned the process without being instructed. 

Obviously, not everyone can be trained in this way. But 
that’s not the point. What matters is that opportunities for 
developing the mindset needed to learn sense of the meeting 
can be provided. 

When my daughter rowed on her college crew, I attended 
regattas. I watched as the young women prepared for their 
race. The coxswain began the ritual by collecting the crew and 
appointing a place where they sat quietly together and gathered 
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themselves. Teammates who rowed in other races kept their 
distance. For all intents and purposes it was a meeting for 
centering. Next the women went to prepare their boat. Talking 
was minimal. Each one concentrated on fastening her oarlock 
onto the hull, adjusting it to her satisfaction. The long oars, 
numbered by their position in the boat, were laid out on the 
dock. From now on, the only talk would come from the 
coxswain in the form of commands. The women lifted the 
boat, carried it to the end of the dock, and placed it in the 
water. They got in. Teammates handed them their oars without 
speaking. Each woman attached her oar to her oarlock. At a 
command the boat was pushed away from the dock. The 
coxswain then directed the rowing to begin. And suddenly, the 
ritual completed, transformation occurred. The nine women, 
the boat, and the river had become one. There was no place 
where one left off and the other began. The mindset out of 
which sense of the meeting comes had been learned. 

In a message spoken in meeting for worship a Friend said, 
“My father taught me that peace is not the absence of war. 
Peace,” he said, “is a sense of internal harmony.” If this is the 
case, no amount of manipulation of external conditions will 
bring peace because peace is not an external condition. Sense 
of the meeting leads us to collective internal harmony. A world 
at peace is many collective internal harmonies. Each of the 
young women in the boat, as it slid upriver toward the starting 
line, had reached that place of internal harmony which manifests 
in collective outward harmony. When Quakers reach a sense 
of the meeting, they arrive individually at a place of internal 
harmony which manifests in collective outward harmony. 

The world craves this gift. But if Friends are to give it, we 
must first come to cherish it ourselves. And before we can do 
that we must rededicate ourselves to making sense of the 
meeting work among us. A psychologist and Friend with whom 
I discuss these things says: “The Quakers have a great thing 
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going and they don’t teach anyone. They don’t even teach 
themselves.” We must become willing to teach each other to 
learn what can’t be taught. 

The structures through which we can encourage learning are 
already in place. Many monthly meetings have adult religious 
education programs. Many of these programs rely on invited 
guests who inspire and stimulate Friends with their experience. 
Encouraging the learning of sense of the meeting can easily 
be incorporated into these programs. Learning sense of the 
meeting might become a staple in offerings to adults. I suspect 
that finding leaders and teachers who cherish sense of the 
meeting will not be difficult. 

Quarterly meetings are ideally suited for such learning. 
Programs can be developed around a speaker or a panel of 
guests from meetings within or beyond the quarter. Sense of 
the meeting might be the topic once a year. 

Inspiration and instruction for centering, which is integral 
in seeking the sense of the meeting, should be readily available. 
Friends frequently ask me questions about centering—how to 
do it or how to recognize it. They are often amazed when they 
realize that they center regularly. Anyone who stares out across 
the water or into the woods in order to retreat from time and 
space knows how to do it. Anyone who loses track of time while 
gardening, washing dishes, or fishing, knows how to do it. 

At yearly meetings and Friends’ conferences, workshops can 
be offered. This can be done on a regular basis. Opportunities 
for clerks of business meetings to meet for mutual encourage¬ 
ment, mutual instruction, or mutual Spirit searching can be 
made available on a regular and continuing basis. With all the 
speakers that Quakers bring to their events, why can’t more 
be invited who have special insights into the process of seeking 
sense of the meeting? Yearly meetings might establish a group 
of teachers who are charged with visiting meetings or being 
available for invitation. 
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I am put in mind of a story from my years as a camp director: 

Christmas is celebrated at Catoctin Quaker Camp during 
August. On the evening before the appointed day, a pot is 
filled with the names of everyone in camp, and everyone draws 
one name. In the morning you begin working on your gift. It 
might take you all day. 

On a particular Christmas day Martha sat cross legged on 
a window seat in the lodge working on a rag doll. As she 
sewed eyes onto its face, a counselor passing by admired her 
work. Then a camper stopped and said, “I hope that’s for me.” 

I heard Martha ask the few people within earshot if anyone 
had some blue denim she might use to make coveralls. Some¬ 
one did and went off to fetch it. 

After Christmas dinner, while there was still daylight, the 
camp bell sent people scurrying. Within minutes everyone 
returned with a labeled gift. They gathered in a large circle. 
At a signal the gifts were passed to the left. They were handled 
carefully, admired, sometimes discussed, then passed on. 
Martha’s doll was particularly admired. 

When a gift with your name on it arrives into your hands 
you step away from the circle. The circle had shrunk to half 
its original size when a child’s shriek shattered the moment’s 
magic. The boy for whom the doll had been made, furious 
that a doll should be made for him, hurled it into a tree where 
it lodged. And so Martha’s gift, which would have been joyfully 
received by many of us, was rejected by the one for whom it 
was intended. 

The world is filled with people who long for sense of the 
meeting without even knowing what it is. Perhaps it is not too 
late for Friends to recover the gift intended for them which 
they seem willing to toss aside. A few tree climbers among us 
might fetch it back, tidy it up a bit, and give it away. 
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